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The 1983 video-game crash had put retailers off of game > 
consoles so much that when Nintendo decided to market 
their Japanese Family Computer (Famicom) in North Ame¬ 
rica, there were few takers. 

Despite Nintendo’s VCR-like design and innocuous “Entertainment Sys¬ 
tem” name, many retailers still didn’t like the idea of returning to the 
video-game business. It took bundling the system with a light-gun, and 
the (brief) introduction of a robot to convince Toys R Us (in particular) 
to stock it. Even then, sales were slow. 

Consumers had flocked to home computers in the wake of the video- 
game crash and required some persuasion to invest once again in a con 
sole. Inevitably, like with almost anything, it came down to a matter of 
price -- once the NES fell below the $100 mark, they sold like hotcakes, 
making Christmas 1988 the “Christmas of the Nintendo”. 

Looking for a child-friendly 
Light-gun game and having 
a desire to stay away from 
the sci-fi genre, Nintendo 
hit on Duck Hunt. A popul¬ 
ar American past-time, 

Duck Hunt appealed to a 
Large segment of the US 
population. 
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It wasn’t just consoles retailers were leery to stock - it 
was also the games. The large variety of sub-par games 
released in 1982 had led to retailers holding the bag as 
manufacturers began to go bankrupt, and they weren’t 
enthusiastic about going another round. 

Nintendo’s solution was to introduce a system into the 
NES that only allowed “authorized” cartridges to work 
in the system. Third-party developers would need Nin¬ 
tendo’s approval for their game to work. This way, re¬ 
tailer could be confident 
to return 




customers weren t 
large numbers of cartridgesrhowever, 

I this also meant Nintendo could refuse 
to license games that competed too clo- 
'jTF sely with their own titles, and would ref- 
wT use to license games that weren’t suitable 
" for all ages -- a critical part of Nintendo’s ma 
rketing strategy. Capcom’s Meg 

Man would kicl 

Further, to stifle competition from start a franchis 
other console manufacturers, Nin- that would grov 
tendo insisted game developers to over 50 gam 
release their games exclusively on es on mu k [t ) p[ 
the NES for a period of two years. 

This policy would help Nintendo t ^ iat must sav 
to hold 90% of the home console an bassist™ 
market by the end of 1988. 0 f his creato 
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Includes invaluable maps 
and strategic playing tips. 

( Nintendo^) ENTERTAINMENT SYSTEM® 


Defeat Underworld Monsters 

►'Underworld mazes in The Legend of Zelda are riddled with many monsters. Can you 
• •’ cfn all? 

Jr,\% all-new tips from the experts on how to tackle and defeat some of the worst 
Jr / nonsters residing in the Land of Hyrule. You'll discover that some of these 
Jr .- 'creatures can only be vanquished with certain weapons. Others require 
Jr / res. You may even find oneof these pointers helps you in the Second Quest! 
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It would sell over 40 
million copies. 
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Top-down RPGs were nothing new, but Ninten¬ 
do put its unique spin on the genre in The Leg¬ 
end of Zelda, mixing puzzles, action, battles 
and exploration to create a dynamic game 
that kept players interested. It also included 
gameplay areas that were not necessary for 
the game’s completion — a novel idea in a time 
of limited memory storage. In 1988,Zelda 
sold over two million copies. 


Nintendo had created a Japanese 
sequel to Super Mario Bros, but 
felt it “too difficult” for North 
American audiences, instead 
changing the graphics of another 
game to fit the Mario theme.The 
major side-effect of this was that 
rather than jumping on enemies, 
you threw turnips at them! What? 
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After Burner’s sit-down arcade cabinet tilted 
vertically while the seat tilted horizontally, 
creating an immersive experience that made 
the game quite popular. You needed to wear 
a seatbelt, otherwise it was possible to get 
thrown out! After Burner’s availability on Se- 
ga’s Master System console was one of the 
few reasons gamers chose it over the NES. 


“Let’s blow some 
crap up!” 


You could be forgiven for thinking the video-game world 
of the late 1980s was obsessed with military games -- it 
was. With wars and conflicts headlining the nightly newscasts, 
there was a strong appetite for a little audience participation, and manufact¬ 
urers were happy to oblige. There were top-down games, light-gun games, 
side-scrolling shooters, flying games, the vast majority of which involved kill¬ 
ing human enemies, causing great concern in parents’ groups and contribut¬ 
ing to the “arcade hysteria” that infected many cities and towns during this 
period. Many councils would ban arcades entirely. 


GAMES SPECIAL 


WOLF 


Taito’s Operation Wolf arcade cabinet featured a 
gun that resembled an Uzi, and shook when you 
“fired” it at enemies. It also had a button near the 
muzzle that launched grenades. In order to comp¬ 
lete a level, players had to rack up a pre-defined 
“body count”. The game was wildly successful and 
there were versions for many consoles and home 

ort. 
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of (uturecfime tunning rampant in 
the city. Then they turned the usual 
conversion rules on their head by 
giving a coin-op house—Oata East 
—the rights to bring out an arcade 
game based on the film. To our 
knowledge Robocop represents the 
hrst ever example of a software 
house selling a licence to a coin-op 
house as opposed to the other way 


character as. say. Thomas More in 
"A Man For All Seasons", or oven 
The Scarecrow in "The Wirard Of 
Or". No, old Robe is basically into 
wiping the streets dean of lawless 
scumbags with dinical efficiency. 


The 1987 sci-fi action film Robo- 
Cop features a cyborg police off¬ 
icer tasked with cleaning up crime m 
a near-future Detroit, who discovers 
an executive of the company that 
“upgraded” him plotting a murder¬ 
ous corporate takeover. 

In the video-game, the player moves 
RoboCop through a number of 
stages based on scenes in the movie. 
In a twist, UK-based software house 
Ocean licensed the rights to Robo- 
Cop at an early stage (unusual for 


a console / computer-game company) 
who then licensed Data East to produce 
the arcade version. 

Numerous versions were created for 
various consoles and home computers, 
some of which only loosely followed 
the movie / arcade game. But they all 
had you walking around killing people 
which largely captured the content of 
the movie. There were several sequels, 
including Robocop vs The Terminator. 
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Irem’s R-Type made a return to the 
more classic pasttime of obliterating 
aliens. The side-scrolling shooter has 
the player controlling a spaceship 
named the R-g, ordered to defend 
humanity from an invading alien 
life form called the “Bydo”. 

As you progress through various 


levels you can obtain various power-ups 
which increase the quality ana quantity 
of your weapons, and shields that save 
you from enemy fire. 

Although very addictive (and fun), the 
game is extremely difficult, with most 
levels traversable only by trial and er¬ 
ror, which led to many quarters lost. 
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Guerilla War, Rambo, Ikari Warriors, Jackal and many 
similar games all had a fairly simple formula: a top- 
down view of a player-controlled soldier, who could 
fire guns and grenades in the direction of which was 
frequently controlled by a dial (known as a POT) all¬ 
owing for independing player movement and weap¬ 
ons fire. Often the player could climb into and con¬ 
trol vehicles such as jeeps, tanks, and boats. 


Strategic Simulations would 
get in on the action, marketing 
its library of war-themed strat¬ 
egy games to a growing army 
of war-obsessed computer users. 


;ht in the middle of a banzai charge by the 
• fight practically any World War II battles tl 
*acific against the Japanese, and in Europe; 
et of America at war! Apple, 064/128. 
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KONAMI HITS ARE HEADING HOME. 


new software, your favorite arcade games come alive 
_ . 1 on your home computer, i - 

H If you own an IBM. Amiga or Commodore ■■■jfS..- 

computer-VX/atchoutlBecause4ofKonami's -V - c Cm. 

most awesome adventures are about to invade. 

Ybu'll confront ttie missions you've dreamed HV -ni.i V. 
of in Rush 'N Attack. Contra, Jackal and Boot Ka *££8^ A \ -jPI 

Camp. And you'll find yourself face to face ^ ~ '* 

against unequaled challenges, with incredible _ 


STRATEGIC SIMULATIONS, INC. 

FEEL THE FURY OF THE GERMAN BLITZKRIEG! 

For the perfect companion to 1>phoon of Steel, play 
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Korg’s Mi was a 16-voice 8-part sample-based synthesizer 
that incorporated an in-built MIDI sequencer and a large 
library of available sounds based on the General MIDI 
instrument standard. Its realistic sounds stemmed from 
a combination of digital samples of acoustic instuments 
combined with traditional electronic filters, envelopes 
and low-frequency oscillators. 

Users could assign multiple voices to different sections 
of the keyboard, play over rich accompaniment, and 
assign keys for quick access to program changes during 
performances, such as reverb, delay and chorus effects. 
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EXPERT CARTRIDGE 
(TRILOGIC) 

P espite the cartridge itself - 

' 

an HG Wells story. Tn ogic s / 

product does prove to be a useful X 


FREEZE MACHINE 
(EVESHAM MICROS) 


allow game players to revert back to a saved position in 
order to get additional chances at completing games that 
typically didn’t have save functionality, and second, to 
bypass copy protection checks that typically tended to 
occur as a game loaded, and would he defeated by a 
memory image of a program already in progress. 

Freeze cartridges worked by suspending the current 
operation of the computer’s CPU and preserving both 
the CPU’s state and the state of the computer’s memory 
(RAM). This data would typically be compressed on-the- 
fly and stored to diskette or tape (which also made it a 

available on diskette.) ^ | Be 
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to all of our 

Kickstarter 

backers! 
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Content for this special mini-issue came from the following formally copyrighted sources: 


Amazing Computing December 1988 

Amiga World December 1988 

Analog December 1988 

Antic December 1988 

Apple 2000 December 1988 

Commodore User December 1988 

Compute! December 1988 

Compute’s Gazette December 1988 

Computer Gaming World December 1988 

Computers and Video Games December 1988 

Crash December 1988 

Macworld December 1988 

Nintendo Fun Club Winter 1988 

Nintendo Power Flash Winter 1988 

Sinclair User December 1988 

Rainbow December 1988 

Your Commodore December 1988 

ZZap64 December 1988 


Thank 

You! 


Other sources include Wikipedia, Flickr, eBay and Google Images. 


Paleotronic Magazine uses out-of-print magazine articles, vintage product advertisements, 
stock product images and other freely-available image assets for educational, transformative, 
artistic and critique purposes, covered by fair-use provisions in most countries. We value and 
thank the creators of these assets for their efforts, and will do our best to use their creations 
in the way in which their creators intended: to inform and to encourage readers and viewers 
to explore vintage technologies. 


In that spirit, Paleotronic Magazine only copyrights the wholly original (not transformative) 
text and image content of our publications, and only for a period of five years after the date 
of publication. After that time, our works will fall into the public domain, so that others may 
carry on in a similar vein. It is not our intention to unfairly profit off of the efforts of others, 
only to make their works relevant once again so that they are not forgotten, and continue to 
have an impact on the public sphere. 
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